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WHEN FOUND— 


paE present number completes our thirteenth volume. Thirteen 

is supposed to be an unlucky number, but it has not proved to be 
so far as we are concerned. It is true we had to raise the published 
price of our magazine owing to the increase in printing and paper ; it 
is true also that some of our subscribers felt obliged to suspend their 
subscriptions as a consequence. Although we have secured some new 
subscribers, the balance in that respect is still on the wrong side. But 
in all other directions nothing untoward has befallen the even tenor 
of our way. We are assured by many friends, including such authorities 
as Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, Mr. Coulson Kernahan, Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter and Mr. J. Cuming Walters, that our pages have been more 
interesting than ever this year. We naturally appreciate such ex- 
pressions of friendship and encouragement as much as we do the 
valnable help we obtain volantarily from our contributors, one and all, 
to whom he success ot the magazine is chiefly due. But what we do 
require, and we are afraid urgently require, are more subscribers ; at 
the best of times it is difficult to make the magazine an assured commer- 
cial success. The present are the worst of all possible times, and we 
can only !ook to all those who value the monthly green numbers to 
help us in securing additional subscribers by introducing it to their 
friends. We therefore appeal to those who already subscribe to secure 
at least one new subscriber for the coming year, if it is only to ensure 
the continuance of the magazine over the trying times before us. 
The war has annihilated many a necessary newspaper and magazine. 
With the help of our friends we may yet steer clear of such a fate. 

* * * * * 

Dickens figures again prominently in Messrs. Raphael Tuck’s calen- 
dars for 1918. Scenes from The Old Curiosity Shop, David Copperfield 
and Pickwick Papers, by Harold Copping and Ludovici are reproduced 
in colour with Calendars attached suitable for hanging up. The 
same publishers have re-issued “ Stories of Children from Dickens,” 
told by his Granddaughter and others, and illustrated very charmingly 
by Harold Copping—an ideal Dickens delineator. 

* * * * * 

M. Anatole France rates Dickens very highly indeed. “I believe,” 
he once said, ‘that Byron is one of the greatest poets of the century, 
and I believe that Dickens had more feeling than any other writer. 
I believe that his novels are as beautiful as the love and the pity that 
inspired them. I believe that David Copperfield is a new gospel.” 
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An appeal is made on another page for help in connexion with the 
Police Court Mission, and, as is inevitable where the work of reform is 
concerned, the name of Dickens comes to the mind and is used as the hall- 
mark of justice for the cause. In this particular instance attention 
is called to what Will Fern said in The Chimes——‘ Give us, in mercy, 
better homes when we’re a-lying in our cradles; give us better tood 
when we’re a-working for our lives; give us kinder laws to bring us 
back when we’re a-going wrong, and don’t set jail, jail, jail afore us 
everywhere we turn.” The Police Court Mission is doing splendid 
work in giving a new start to thousands of cases that, in the bad old 
days of which Dickens wrote, would have ended in a term of imprison- 
ment. Dickens, in one of his articles, spoke strongly of the need of 
educating the would-be prisoner before he entercd the prison walls, 
and thus saving him from it. This is work the Police Court Mission 
is doing, so that the appeal should not be made in vain amongst 
Dickensians. 

* * * * * 

There has recently been offered for Sale in America the Visitor’s 
Book, Shotley Bridge Spa (Durham, England), containing Dickens’s 
Autograph Signature as well as that of his pseudonym “ Boz” written 
by him under the date of May 19th, 1839. The volume contains the 
register from May, 1839, to March, 1842, and contains many entries of 
visitors from all parts of the world. The comment by the compiler 
of the catalogue in which it appears, runs :-—‘‘ A very early autograph 
of Dickens, filling another of many gaps in the history of the early 
life of the novelist. Dickens at the time was writing Nicholas Nickleby, 
which exposed the ‘ Yorkshire school,’ Dotheboys Hall, located either 
in Yorkshire or Durham.” 

* * * * * 

Captain H. Charley Fowler’s dramatic version of A Christmas Carol 
entitled “‘ The Three Spirits,” has been printed in pamphlet form, and 
can be had of the Secretary of The Dickensian, post free sevenpence. 
1 aR ge Ee an ae 

Before we again address our readers in these pages another Christmas 
will have come and gone---the fourth in this great world upheaval—and 
although we cannot hope there will be “‘ Peace on Earth,” we can at 
least believe there will be “ goodwill toward men ”’ during the Festival. 
And if we find it hard to be really joliy as befits the occasion, we must 
all make an effort to see that the children shall nut only be happy and 
merry themselves, but that they shai! not suspect their elders of being 
otherwise. It may be the last war-Christmas—we hope and pray it 
may be. In which case it will be something for the members of the 
Fellowsbip, founded in the name of the man who did so much to revive 
the real Christmas spirit, to set themselves the task in the coming year 
of making the first Peace-Christmas worthy of the tradition his name 
has set up. That will be something to look forward to. And so we close 
our thirteenth volume with a fervent hope that the Christmas of 1917 
will the Jeast happy in our lives. 

THE EpiTor. 
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BOB CRATCHIT’S SPEECH 


SUPPOSED TO BE DELIVERED AFTER THE EVENTS DEPICTED 
IN ‘A CHRISTMAS CAROL ”* 


d Prsuese AND GENTLEMEN, YounG AND OLD, EverysBopy—If 

you all really insist upon a speech, I suppose I must bow to 
numbers, with a sense of proper pride at your request, and of 
thankfulness that I have nothing but what is good and glorious to 
talk about. 

I'll tell you first of all about a turkey—the finest, the very tenderest 
turkey that ever hung in a poulterer’s shop. Big ! why you never saw 
such a bird I’m sure. It was brought to my house on Christmas 
morning by a rosy-cheeked boy in a four-wheeled cab. “ For Mr. 
Bob Cratchit. All ready for a ride on the roastin’ jack,” the rascal 
said, “and I hope it won’t bust Mr. Bob Cratchit, Mrs. Bob Cratchit 
or the little Bob Cratchits,” and with that, before I could ask any 
questions, he was inside the cab again, round the corner and out of 
sight. 

That was a Christmas Day of guessing, if you like, Mrs. Cratchit was 
trying to guess who sent the bird all the time it was getting browner 
and browner before the kitchen fire. Belinda guessed, Peter guessed, 
Martha guessed, every one of us guessed, till Tiny Tim settled the 
question once for all by guessing it came straight from Heaven. And 
I am sure that Tiny Tim’s guess was a right one. 

You all know, of course, that Mr. Scrooge paid for the turkey, and 
paid that red-faced little rascal to bring it me, but the spirit which 
prompted him was that of Love and Goodwill, and a Heaven-sent 
desire to promote happiness. 

Surely no man had ever the good fortune to work for a better master 
than Mr. Scrooge. Fancy, ten shillings a week extra, and on the top 
of that charging himself with the care of Tiny Tim and the education 
of the two youngest Cratchits ! God bless him ! 

* Bob Cratchit,’”’ he said to me, the morning after the turkey came, 
“T’m inviting myself to your house to-night. I’ve been wasting time, 
Bob. Greed has been making me a miserable man. I’m pleasure- 
starved, Cratchit. Not another stroke shall you make; not another 
“t’ shall you cross after two o’clock. Get away home and make 
ready. Mind and have some fruit, Bob—fruit and toys. I’m fond of 
them, especially toys. Here,” and he dug me in the ribs, and slipped 
a whole golden sovereign into my waistcoat pocket. 

He is good company, and no mistake. There’s not a man living 
can make finer shadows on the blind, build higher card houses, or ask 
better riddles. Why he beat the lot of us at oughts and crosses. 

I say it with no disrespect, but there is a change in Mr. Scrooge—a 
change that the Spirit of Christmas planted in his heart, and which 
has taken glorious roothold. Growing and flourishing there is the 

* This contribution is sent to us by Mr. William Constable, of Pittsbur, 


U.S.A., who is unable to state in what paper it appeared. It is date 
December 12th, 1912.—EbDIToR. 
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love for his fellow-man. I hold that it is the duty of everybody to 
cultivate this love. 

We should all let thankfulness for the mercies and blessings of life 
nourish and sustain the plant, and should be careful to allow no sel- 
fishness to nip its tender buds. We must strive to make that Christmas 
tree flourish all the year round and try our very hardest to hang it 
with kindliness, thoughtfulness, forbearance, forgiveness, and charity, 
and may we never be tired of handing out those gifts to such as stand 
in need of them. 

Pray, where does the truest pride of being lie if not in the capacity 
for distributing joy and cheeriness ? There’s a handshake and some 
sympathy needed here, a word of hope for better times coming wanted 
there, a smile and a nod looked for nearly everywhere. They cost 
nothing, but they are priceless because they serve to sweeten humanity, 
and to make this grey old world seem young and happy again. God 
bless us every one ! 


DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


ee WILLIAM MILES is paying a visit to severa 

branches during the next few months, reciting in aid of the 
Books for the Blind Fund of the Dickens Feliowship. Our London 
readers would like to know that he will recite A Christmas Carol on 
Thursday, December 13th, at 8 o’clock, at the Great Central Hall, 
Bermondsey, and that invitation tickets free of charge may he 
obtained from Mr. Walter Dexter, 362 City Road, E.C. 1. 


Goss a. £.. Simithe 
Amount collected .. 388 3 2 Already forwarded to 
the National In- 
stitute for the 
Blind for the 
manufacture of 
The Old Curiosity 


Shop, 7vols .. 50 0 0 
Great aneone pe 
6 vols .. 45 0 0 
Barnaby Heat 
vols r -,-» L035-. 0720 
Balance ae Mee fk aie Se 
S388 i3 2 £388. 3 2 
———— ; 
= Ah kG | 
Balance from last month mae ne, LBS a ee 
In Remembrance W. Holman Hunt, oO. M. et TOTS Pee 
James Curtis \ 2 See 
The Girls of Eastwood School (5th donation) . : tL Aas 
Mrs. Cornish 3 ts ah 010 O 
£202 12 10 


ee 
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SAMUEL WELLER: THE NAME 
By ROBERT PIERPOINT 
hess entirely from the character of Dickens’s Samuel Weiler the 
antiquity of the conjunction of the two names, Christian and 
surname, is, I think, interesting. 

There was a Samuel Weller born in the 17th century, viz. :— 

“ Weller, Samuel, son of S. of Reading, Berks., St. John’s College 
[Oxford]; matriculated 9 July, 1700, aged 15; fellow, 1701, 
B.C.L., 1706; a proctor in the vice-chancellor’s court; born at 
Reading, 5 August, 1684; took deacon’s orders, perpetual curate 
of Maidstone, rector of New church in Romney Marsh, 1712, and 
of Sundridge (all) Kent, 1731, until his death, 4 February, 1753. 
See Rawlinson Manuscripts, VI. 101 and XIX. 278.” 

See Joseph Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ 

The following is a copy of a memorial tablet in the Church of All 
Saints, Maidstone. It includes an inscription in memory of George 
May, Weller’s son-in-law :— 

Memorize Sacrum 
Reverendi SAMUELIS WELLER, L.L.B. 
Parochize hujus per quadraginta ferme’ 
Annos Ministri; quam Provinciam 
Doctrina ornavit et exemplo. 
Obiit Jan. ix. Mpccii. Anno Aitatis LXV. 
Lector si possis, 
Imitare. 


In eodem tumulo depositi sunt Cineres 
GEORGII. MAY, 

Qui omnibus vite muniis, quibus versari 
Contigit, Integritate inviolata functus est. 
Unicam supradicti 8. W. Filiam 
Matrimonio duxit, per quam binos genuit Filios, 
Quorum alter in incunabulis decessit. 
Obiit Mar. xiv. MDCCLXxxv Anno Attatis XLVIII 
Pio et gratissimo animo, 

In memoriam optimi Parentis et Mariti. 
Hoe marmor posuit 
Filia et Vidua superstes. 

Translation :-— 

Sacred to the memory of the Reverend Samuel Weller, Bachelor 
of Laws, for nearly forty years Minister of this Parish, which charge 
he adorned by his teaching and example. He died January 9th, 
1753, in the 67th year of his age. 

Reader, if thou canst follow his example. 

In the same tomb are deposited the ashes of George May, who with 
immaculate integrity performed all the duties of life, which fell to 
his lot. He married the only daughter of the above-named 8S. W. 
[Samuel Weller], by whom he had two sons, of whom the second 
died in infancy. He died March 14th, 1785, in the 48th year of his 
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age. In memory of the best of parents and of husbands, with 
dutiful and most grateful affection, the surviving daughter and 
widow has set up this marble monument. 


She was the daughter of the first named and widow of the second. 
No doubt L.L-B. should have been LL.B. It is strange that, being an 
Oxtord man, he was not. described as B.C.L. which is, at all events in 
these days, the Oxford abbreviation of Bachelor of Civil Law, whereas 
LL.B. is used at Cambridge, meaning Bachelor of Laws. 

There is, I have reason to believe, no memorial of this Samuel Weller 
at: New church (Newchurch). There is, however, an entry at the 
beginning of one of the Parish Registers, as follows :— 


“The Christnings [sic.], Marriages & Burials in this Register 
from the year 1684 to the year 1720 were transcribed out of a Paper 
Register (which began in the year 1684) by Henry Bagnall, Curate 
of this Parish of Newchurch not residing here but at the Vicarage 
House at Limpne; Who served this cure for Mr. Samuel Weller 
Rect® & Vict of this Parish & Minister of Maidstone.” 


In the same book is the following note at the end of one of the pages 
recording the christenings :— 


*“Samuel Weller Rect He was inducted in the year 1712 
Henry Bagnall, Curate Since Michael. 1712.” 


This, presumably, means that Samuel Weller, having been inducted 
in 1712, appointed Henry Bagnall at Michaelmas in the same year to 
be his curate, 7.e., deputy. 

There is no memorial of Weller in either the Church or the Church- 
yard of Sundridge. 

This Rev. Samuel Weller had two sons at Oxford, of whom the 
younger was :— 


“Weller, Samuel, son of Samuel, of Maidstone, Kent, clerk in holy 
orders, Corpus Christi College, matriculated 14 November, 1751, 
aged 15; B.A. 1755, M.A. 1759, B.D. 1766, rector of Steeple Lang- 
ford, Wilts., and Vicar of St. Martin’s, Oxford, died 5 April, 1795.” 
See Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ 


In the Church at Steeple Langford, on the west wall (inside) of the 
north aisle, is a small tablet, on which is the following inscription :— 


To the memory of 
the Revd Samuel Weller, B.D.. 
Rector of this Parish, 
who died 5th April, 1796, 
aged 59 years. 
Also of Elizabeth, his Wife, 
whe died August 20th, 1817, 
aged 61 years. 


The year of his death given in the inscription, 1796, is apparently an 
error for 1795, witness the second extract trom “* Alumni Oxonienses.”” 
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and the fact that his successor was instituted in 1795, as I am informed 
by the present (April, 1917) rector. 

I have no reason for thinking that there ever was any memorial of 
this Samuel Weller in St. Martin’s, Oxford. If there ever was one, 
which is very unlikely, it was probably destroyed long ago, as the 
church, commonly called Carfax, was all, excepting the tow er, 
pulled down and rebuilt about 1820, and the modern building was 
swept away about twenty years ayo, the old tower only being left 
standing. 

The above records place two Samuel Wellers in 1684-1795. Con- 
sidering that there were these two Samuel Wellers in succession, it is 
not unreasonable to sane that 8. of Reading,” father of No. 1, and 
grandfather of No. 2, was also a Samuel. In that case allowing that 
he was twenty-four years old when his son was born, the names are 
taken back to 1660. 

It is interesting to notice that Maidstone, on the road to Tunbridge 
and Brighton, is only nine and a half miles from Chatham, where 
Dickens ‘passed some five years of his boyhood, leaving there when he 
was nine years old, and that Steeple Langford is less than twenty-nine 
miles from Bath on the road to Salisbury. 

There appears to have been a curious persistence in the conjunction 
of Samuel with Weller. In The Dickensian, vol. I. (1906), p. 251, 
Mr. M. H. Goulter Wood gave a copy of an inscription on a tombstone 
in the churehyard of Upperton, Eastbourne, in memory of a Samuel 
Weller, who died in 1834, aged 67 years. Possibly he was a son of 
Samuel Weller of Steeple Langford. Also, there was an author and 
editor cf some note, Samuel. Weller Singer, who died December 20th, 
1858, aged 75. See Allibone’s * Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature.” 

I am indebted to Mr. W. G. Marlyon, instructed by Canon KE. H. 
Hardcastle, Vicar of Maidstone, for the copy of the earlier inscriptions, 
and to the Rev. O. M. Holden, Rector of Steeple Langford for the other. 
The Rey. T. L. Stack, Rector of Newchurch, New Romney, kindly 
' sent me the extracts from his Parish registers given above. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the final words on the monument of 
Weller of Maidstone, ~ Lector si possis imitare,” which may be 
translated *‘ Reader, if thou canst do likewise,” resemble the exhorta- 
tion on the Sapsea monumentyn Edwin Drood (chap. LV.), ~ Stranger 
pause and ask thyself the question, canst thou do likewise?” while 
remembering that Maidstone is near to Cloisterham (Rochester). I 
think that such an exhortation is uncommon in epitaphs. 


A CHESTERTONISM FOR CHRISTMAS 


VHE remains of Christmas were rescued trom the Puritans. but 
they had eventually to be rescued again by Dickens from the 
atilitarians and may yet have to be rescued by somebody from the 
vegetarians and_tectotallers..—From G. K. Chesterton's °° Short 
History of England.” 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CLYI. 


“LORD, KEEP MY MEMORY GREEN ” 
Suggested by reading The Haunted Man 


| bee I have loved, nor scorned my lot 
With all its stress and strain ; 
And, with its pleasures, I am not 
A stranger to its pain. 
Its friendships I have cherishéd, 
And blesséd they have been ; 
And in some hearts, when I am dead, 
Lord, keep my memory green ! 


Along life’s path that I have trod 
May some fair flowers upspring ; 
The seeds I planted in its sod 
Some fruit of gladness bring. 
Where I have knelt, by labour spent. 
Sought help with anguish keen, 
May other knees in prayer be bent— 
Lord, keep my memory green ! 


This honour of my soul’s desire 
May Heaven not disregard ! 

Nor count my zeal unholy fire 
To win this life-reward. 

May some poor mortal’s eve of life 
Be made the more serene, 

Because of my courageous strife— 
Lord, keep my memory green ! 


May someone's faith be firmer gripped, 
His hopes be brighter hued, 
Because my duty was not skipped, 
Nor selfish ends pursued ; 
Like mossy bed on mountain side, 
Behind some rocky screen, 
That lives and grows ‘neath winter snows— 
Lord, keep my memory green ! 


I ask not wealth of gold or lands, 
Nor power which they impart, 

But to be linked by mystic bands 
With all the true of heart. 

The blesséd influence be mine, 
That some domestic scene 

Shall with a sweeter radiance shine— 
Lord, keep my memory green ! 
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O let me live for love and fame. 
For death-surviving beauty ; 
The glory of a good man’s name, 
The halo-light of duty ! 
O for a strong and breezy soul, 
On which the weak may lean ; 
May glorious deed my prayer succeed— 
Lord, keep my memory green ! 
WiLiiam CRYER. 
From Manchester Weekly Times, 
January 14th, 1911: 


MY FAVOURITE AUTHOR AND WHY 


By HILDA SPARGO 


[In one of the large business houses in London where the employées are supplied 
with a good library, the readers recently were invited to write a paper on 
their favourite author and to state the reasons of their choice. Nine 
papers were submitted, three of which were on Dickens wholly, and two 
others devoted partly to him. The first prize fell to the writer of a paper 
on Tennyson, and the second to the writer of a paper on Dickens, which 
we have pleasure in printing below.—EDITOR. | 

T is usually the easiest thing imaginable to write of one’s favourites, 

but in this instance it 1s not so, because one likes different authors 
for different things—one author for descriptions, another for origin- 

ality, another for style, humour, and so on; but upon reflection, I 

cannot find one to eclipse Charles Dickens. 

There is not that exaggeration, or extravagant language about his 
writings which one finds in most literature. He does not write in order 
to show off his education, or his knowledge of the dictionary ; he is 
infinitely simple, which is the essence of refinement, his works are 
wholesome, and he is such a keen student of characteristics, which he 
portrays so easily and so well. 

His book Great Expectations, in the person of “ Pip,” gives us an 
exact similitude of the well-meaning snob of to-day ; and how many 
“Uriah Heeps ” one meets, even in the present enlightened state of 
affairs ! 

His style is inimitable, as is the cleverness with which he takes the 
reader into another atmosphere for quite a considerable time, and 
brings him back again without allowing him to lose the trend. 

Most of his books are tales of adventure ; his characters are almost 
invariably on the move most of the time, the younger ones because 
they are young and hopeful, the elder ones because they are old and 
, silly—still, no matter for what reason—they travel, mostly in quite 
_ an undignified style ; but Dickens does not mind so long as he gets 
them on the road. This greatly appeals to me, it creates a lively 
interest, it broadens the view, and I infinitely prefer the rolling stone 
with its varied experience, to the one embedded in moss. 

Another reason for my preference, a great reason, is that Dickens 
is a poet. No one but a poet could have possibly written The Journcy 
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of Life, or given those descriptions in David Copperfield, or the senti- 
ment in The Old Curiosity Shop, with that beautifully easy and poetical 
flow in which they are written. 

Then, again, Dickens is so finely middle-class, so understanding ; 
he does not write as an observer from a great height, condescendingly 
lending his pen to record his observations, and airily expressing his 
sympathy with the lower classes ; he writes as one of the vast majority, 
and all his works are written with a yood aim. 

He is also wonderfully versatile, for while his dramatic instinct 
is no less than splendid his sense of humour is unique, and the satire 
throughout his writings is extremely clever. 

Most of his works are devoted to the denunciation of the idle rich, 
living so easily upon the labour of the middleman: but I like him 
immensely for his fairness on the other hand, in denouncing those who 
prey upon society. In his denunciations, he emphatically includes 
the methods of public institutions, such as Debtors’ Prisons, Work- 
houses, Law Courts, and although he says ~ this tvranny shall not be 
lifted by the light subterfuee of fiction,” nevertheless, through his 
literature, Dickens has become one of our vreatest social reformers, 
and my chief reason for placing him on the literary pedestal is for this 
great work of social reform. 

People complain that Dickens places his scenes in such sordid 
surroundings—well, why shouldn't he ?—the surgeon’s place is the 
operating theatre ! 

In many of his works he shows the prevalence of sweated labour, 
and as it was more probably the case that those in high places were 
ignorant of these things, rather than the fact that they were cruel 
enough to desire them to continue—Dickens gave them the benefit 
- of the douht, and brought these matters to their notice in the most 
refined way possible. 

The loud-voiced socialist of to-day, who mouths the wrongs of the 
unfortunates to the unfortunates themselves, thereby enlarging their 
miseries by adding to them discontent, does not move a step to lift 
them out of the mud. 

Dickens reaches the highest rung of the ladder of fame in putting 
aside self-interest, and using his talents foy the betterment of others. 
After all, what talents we have are only loans, and how particular we 
are to pay our monetary debts, and how respectable we feel having 
none, seldom realizing that over and above all monetary debts stands 
the great glaring debt of wasted talents. In his work of social reform, 
Dickens has paid his debts with interest. 

We vo along in the same old way day after day—thinking mamly 
of our own little bits of sticks and straw—careful to keep in the groove 
for fear of overbalancing, vlad of course that we are comfortable, and 
sorry, after a fashion (if we stop to think about it), for those who are 
not ; but how many of us turn aside to remove a stone from the path 
of our Jess fortunate brothers and sisters? Dickens has removed a 
ereat many stones, and when we compare conditions then and now, 
we must realize this. Yet we enjoy our comfort (or rather we take it 
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for granted, and grumble), without dreaming of being thankful for the 
lives of such men as Dickens, who have helped to make it possible. 
What strikes me as being so lamentable is to find such works as 
Dickens’s cast aside, and coloured supplements and sevenpenny novels 
of doubtful repute ‘ devoured.” 
I speak of Dickens in the present tense, for he will ever live in the 
result of his efforts. 


THE THREE SPIRITS* 


Being an adaptation of ‘‘ A Christmas Carol,’’ by Charles Dickens 
By CAPTAIN H. CHARLEY FOWLER 
(Continued from page 291) 


TABLEAU I. 


(A number of schoolboys enter running and laughing. Snow is 
falling slightly. The boys have a number of cotton-wool snow-balls, 
and they fight with them for a few moments, wntil they are tired. They 
then disperse, wishing one another a Merry Christmas. Lnghts go out.) 


Sprritr.—Do you remember, Ebenezer Scrooge ? 

Scrooge.—l do! the scene you showed me was a scene of my past - 
life. 1 saw my companions of my boyhood days playing as they 
were ever wont to play. I imagine myself amongst them again. 
What happy, light-hearted days they were to be sure! I knew 
all those boys. I could name everyone by name. They have 
broken up from school. 

Sprrir.—That is but one picture of the past—your past. I will show 
you another. Look ! 


TABLEAU LI. 


A boy is seated alone, his face buried in his hands. A girl enters R., 
and running across stage puts her arms around him and kisses him, 
saying :-— 

Giru.—Poor, poor brother! I have come to bring you home, dear 
brother. To bring you home, home, home ! 

Boy.—Home, little Fan ? 

Giru.—Yes ; home for good and all. Home for ever and ever. Father 
is so much kinder than he used to be that home’s like Heaven ! 
He spoke so gently to me one dear night when I was going to 
bed that | was not afraid to ask him once more if you might 
come home ; and he said yes you should ; and sent me in a coach 
to bring you. And you’re to be a man, and are never to come 
back here ; but first we are to be together all the Christmas long, 
and have the merriest time in all the world. 

Boy.—You are quite a woman, little Fan. 

(Girl laughs, and again kisses him, and taking him by the hand pulls 
him across stage, and exit R. Lights down.) 


* Application for permission to perform ‘The Three Spirits” should be 
made to Captain H. Charley Fowler, clo The Editor. 
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Scroocr.—Spirit, that was my little sister and myself. How well I 
remember her coming and fetching me from school. She loved 
me, Spirit. 

Sprrit.—She was always a delicate creature, whom a breath might 
have withered, but she had a large heart. 

Scrooce.—So she had. You're right. I will not gainsay it, Spirit. 
God forbid. 

Sprrit.—She died a woman, and had, as I think, children. 

Scroocr.—One child. 

Sprrit.—True—your nephew Fred. Ebenezer Scrooge, this is but 
another picture of a Christmas in your past. The times that are 
gone can return no more, and nothing can raise what’s dead. 
May these pictures of the Past come home to you, Ebenezer. I 
will show you now a picture of gaiety, laughter and mirth. See ! 


TABLEAU III. 


(A bare room with one or two chars. A number of girls and boys 
are clustered round Mr. and Mrs. Fezzwwig. A Fiddler starts a tune, 
and they dance Sir Roger De Coverley until they are breathless. Cakes, 
etc., are then handed round. They dance again, and then stop as clock 
strikes twelve, and then exit one by one, wishing Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwig 
a Merry Christmas. Lnghts out.) 


Scrooce.—Heavens, Spirit. That was old Fezziwig. I was appren- 
ticed to him. | saw Mrs. Fezziwig, the girls. I recognised Dick 
Wilkins. Dick Wilkins, to be sure. He was very much attached 
to me was Dick. Poor Dick! Dear, dear ! 

Spirit.—A small matter to make these folk so full of gratitude. 

Srooce.—Small ! 

Sprrit.—Why ! Is it not ? He has spent but a few shillings of your 
mortal money. Is that so much that he deserves this praise ? 

Scrooce.—lIt isn’t that. It isn’t that, Spirit. He had the power to 
render us happy or unhappy ; to make our service light or burden- 
some ! a pleasure or a toil. Say that his power hes in words or 
looks ; in things so slight and insignificant that it is impossible 
to add and count ’em up; what then? The happiness he gives 
is quite as great as if it cost a fortune. 

Spirit.—What is the matter ? j 

Scrooce.—Nothing particular. 

Spirit.—Something, | think ? 

Scrooce.—No. No. I should just like to/ be able to say a word or 
two to my clerk just now. That’s all. 

Sprrit.—My time grows short. Look ! 


TABLEAU IV. 


(A fair young girl dressed in mourning is seated in Chair C. A 
young man is standing by her side.) 


GiRL.—It matters little to you, very little. Another idol has displaced 


ant. 
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me; and if it can cheer and comfort you in time to come as I 
would have tried to do, I have no just cause to grieve. 

Man.—What idol has displaced you ? 

Girt.—A golden one. 

Man.—This is the even handed dealing of the world. There is nothing 
on which it is so hard as poverty ; and there is nothing which it 
professes to condemn with such severity as the pursuit of 
wealth. 

GirL.—You fear the world too much, all your other hopes have merged 
into the hope of being beyond the chance of its sordid reproach. 
I have seen your noble aspirations fall off one by one until the 
master-passion Gain engrosses you. Have | not ? 

Man.—What, then ? Evenif 1 have grown so much wiser, what then ? 
1 am not changed towards you. Am I? 

GirL.—Our contract is an old one. It was made when we were both 
poor, and content to be so, until in good season we could improve 
our worldly fortune by our patient industry. You are changed. 
When it was made, you were another man. 

Man.—I was a boy. 

Girt.—You own feelings tell you that you were not what you are. 
lam. That which promised happiness when we were one in 
heart, is fraught with misery now that we are two. How often 
and how keenly 1 have thought of this I will not say. It is enough 
that 1 have thought of it, and can release you. 

Man.—Have | ever sought release ? 

Girt.—In words. No. Never. 

Man.—In what, then ? 

Girt.—lIn a changed nature ; in an altered spirit ; in another atmos- 
phere of life ; another Hope as its great end. in everything that 
made my love of any worth or value in your sight. If this had 
never been between us, tell me would you seek out and try to 
win me now? Ah, no! 

May.—You think not ? 

GirL.—I would gladly think otherwise if I could. Heaven knows ! 
When | have learned a truth like this 1 know how irresistible it 
must be. But if you were free, to-day, to-morrow, yesterday, 
can even I believe that you would choose a dowerless girl—you 
who in your very confidence with her, weigh everything by Gain, 
or choosing her, if for a moment you were false enough to your 
one guiding principle to do so, do I not know that your Tepentance 
and ‘regret “would surely follow? I do, and I release you. With 
a full heart for the love of him you once were. You may—the 
memory of what is past half makes me hope you will—have pain in 
this. A very, very brief time, and you will dismiss the recollection 
of it gladly as an unprofitable dream, from which it happened well 
that you awoke. May you be happy in the life you have chosen! 
(Exit R., weeping.) (He gazes after her as lights are lowered.) 

Scrooce.—Spirit, show me no more—why do you delight to torture 
me so $ 
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Spirit.—One shadow more ! 

Scrooce.—No more! no more! I don’t wish to see it. Show me no more. 

Sprrit.—l tell you these are shadows of the things that have been. 
That they are what they are do not blame me. (Ezit L.). 

Scrooge (buries his face in his hands)—Haunt me no more, Spirit. 
I cannot bear it. Leave me. (Scrooge again appears to wake for 
a moment, and mutters "Umbug, then sinks to sleep again. Clock 
strikes two. Spirit enters L.) 

Spiritr.—l am the Ghost of Christmas Present. Look upon me! 
Have you ever seen the like of me before ? 

ScroocE.—Never. 

Sprrit.—Have never walked forth with the younger members of. my 
family ; meaning (for | am very young) my elder brothers born 
in these later years ? 

Scrooce.—I don’t think I have. 1am afraid I have not. Have you 
had many brothers, Spirit ? 

Sprrit.—More than eighteen hundred. 

Scroocr.—A tremendous family to provide for. 

Sprrir.—Ebenezer Scrooge, I have come to show you a picture of 
Christmas Present. You have seen the pictures of the past—you 
will now see a picture of the present. Take heed ! for they are 
not only pictures, but lessons which you must learn, or you are 
doomed to be a spirit even as I am, to wander through this world. 
The present, Look ! 


TABLEAU V. 


(Lhe scene 1s the interior of a room in Bob Cratchit’s house. Mrs. 
Cratchit and members of her familu are busy preparing the table for the 
Christmas dinner.) 


Mrs. C.—Wherever is your precious Father got, then? And your 
brother, Tiny Tim? and Martha warn’t as late last Christmas 
Day by half-an-hour? (Enter Martha.) 

MarrHa.—Here’s Martha, Mother. 

Two Youne C©’s.—Here’s Martha, Mother! Hurrah! There’s such 
a goose, Martha ! 

Mrs. C.—Why bless your heart alive, my dear, how late you are. 
(Kisses her.) 

MartuHa.—We’d a deal of work to finish up last night, and had to clear 
away this morning, Mother ! 

Mrs. C.—Well !_ Never mind, so long as you are come. Sit ye down 
by the fire, my dear, and have a warm. Lord bless ye ! 

Two Youne C.’s.—No, no! There’s father coming. Hide, Martha, 
hide! (Martha hides under table. Enter Bob C. R. Tiny Tim 
sitting on his shoulders carrying crutch.) 

Bozs C.—Why, where’s our Martha ? 

Mrs. C.—Not coming ! 

Bos C.—Not coming? Not coming on Christmas Day? (Martha 
comes out from table and kisses Bob.) 
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Bos C.—Why there you ‘are, my dear, and looking as fine as ever. 

Mrs. C.—And how did Tiny Tim behave ? 

Bos C.—As good as gold, and better. Somehow he gets thoughtful 
sitting by himself so much, and thinks the strangest things you 
ever heard. He told me coming home that he hoped the people 
saw him in the church, because he was a cripple, and it might be 
pleasant to them to remember, upon Christmas Day, Who made 
lame beggars walk and blind men see. 

(Business here of bringing in goose. and sitting down to meal. Plenty of 
conversation not heard by audience. Table cleared, and Christinas pudding 
brought in alight, etc. More business. Finally Bob C. rises, and raises 
his glass.) 

Boxs C.—A Merry Christmas to us all, my dears! God bless us ! 
(Murmurs of “ God bless us.”) Aud now I give you Mr. Scrooge, 
the founder of the feast. 

Mrs. C.—The founder of the feast, indeed. 1 wish I had him here. 
I'd give him a piece of my mind to feast upon, and I hope he’d 
have a good appetite for it ! 

Bos C.—My dear, the children! Christmas Day ! 

Mrs. C.—It should be Christmas Day, I’m sure, on which one drinks 
the health of such an odious, stingy, hard, unfeeling man as Mr. 
Scrooge. You know he is, Robert. Nobody knows it better 
than you do, poor fellow ! 

Bos C.—My dear—Christmas Day ! 

Mrs. C.—TIl drink his health for your sake and the Day’s; not for his. 
Long life to him! A Merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year! He'll be very merry and very happy, I have no doubt. 
(Drinks.) 

Bos C.—God bless us all ! 

Tiny Tim.—God bless us every one! (Lights out.) 


TABLEAU VI. 


Scrooce.—Spirit, tell me if Tmy Tim will live ? 

Sprrit.—t see a vacant seat, in the poor chimney corner, and a crutch 
without an owner carefully preserved. If these shadows remain 
unaltered by the Future, the child will die. 

Scrooce.—No, No. Oh! no, kind Spirit. Say he will be spared. 

Sprrir.—lf these shadows remain unaltered by the future none other 
of my race will find him here. What then? If he be like to die, 
he had better do it and decrease the surplus population. 

ScroocE (7m tears)—My own words ! 

Sprrit.—Man, if you be man in heart, not adamant, forbear that 
wicked cant until you have discovered what the surplus is, and 
where it is: Will you decide what men shall live, what men shail 
die ? And now, Ebenezer Scrooge, my time is gone. 

ScroogE.—Are spirits’ lives so short ¢ 

Serrir.—My life upon this globe is very brief. It ends to-night: 

ScroocEe.—To-night ! 
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Spirit.—To-night ! 

ScroocE.—Forgive me if 1 am not justified in what I ask, but I see 
something strange and not belonging to yourself protruding from 
your skirts. Is it a foot or a claw ? 

Spirir.—lt might be a claw for the flesh there is upon it. Look here ! 
(Two ragged children come from behind and crouch at his feet.) 

Scrooce.—Spirit, are they yours ? 

Spririt.—They are man’s. And they cling to me appealing from their 
fathers. This boy is Ignorance. This girl is Want. Beware 
them both, and all of their degree, but most of all beware this 
boy, for on his brow I see that written which is Doom, unless the 
writing is erased. Deny it, slander those who tell it ye ! Admit 
it for your factious purposes, and make it worse. And abide 
the end. 

Scroogr.—Have they no refuge, no resources ? 

Spirit.—Are there no prisons ? Are there no workhouses ? (Hzit L.) 
(Clock strikes three. Scrooge buries face in hands). 

(Spirit enters. A figure swathed in black with lime on outstretched 
hands.) 

Scrooce.—l know you! You are the Spirit of Christmas yet to come, 
and you are about to show me the shadow of something which 
has not happened, but will happen in the time before us. Is that 
so, Spirit? (Spirit continues pointing.) Ghost of the Future, 
1 fear you more than any spectre I have seen. But as 1 know 
your purpose is to do me good, and as I hope to live to be another 
man from what | was, Iam prepared to bear your company. Will 
you not speak to me? (Spirit points to back of stage, where a 
tombstone rs seen with the words Ebenezer Scrooge). 

ScROOGE (going to stone, and trembling with terror).—Ebenezer Scrooge ! 
My own name. My own unhonoured grave. No, Spirit, oh no, 
no, Spirit, I must not die yet! 1 am not the man 1 was. I will 
not be the man I must have been but for this intercourse. Why 
show me this, if there is no hope? (Scrooge goes to Spirit and 
falls on knees.) Good Spirit, your nature intercedes for me, and 
pities me. Assure me I yet may change the shadow you have 
shown me, by an altered life. 1 will honour Christmas in my 
heart, and try to keep it all the year. I will live in the Past, 
the Present, and the Future. The Spirit of all three shall strive 
within me. | will not shut out the lessons that the shadows teach. 
Oh, tell me I may sponge away the writing on the stone. (Se2zes 
the pointing hand, and then falls groaning and sobbing on the 
ground. Spirit eat L. Pause. All lights up, and Christmas 
bells heard off and carol singers. Scrooge rises, muttering I will 
live in the Past, Present,” etc., and gradually rises dazed.) 

Scrooge.—Why, where am1? Myownroom! My chair, my table. 
They are here. J am here—the shadows of the things that would 
have been may be dispelled. They will be! 1 know they will 
be. I don’t know what to do. I am as light as a feather, I am 
as happy as an angel. I am as merry as a schoolboy. I am as 
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giddy as a drunken man. A Merry Christmas to everybody—a 
happy New Year to all the world. Hullo, here! Hurrah ! 
Hullo! There’s my saucepan that the gruel was in. There’s 
the door by which the ghost of Jacob Marley entered !_ There’s 
the corner where the Ghost of Christmas Present sat. It’s all 
right ! It’s all true! It’s all happened! Ha, Ha, Ha! I don’t 
know what day of the month it is! I don’t know how long I’ve 
been among the Spirits. I don’t know anything. I’m quite a 
baby. I don’t care, Pd rather be a baby. Hullo! Whoop ! 
Hullo, there ! (Christmas bells louder.) 

Scrooge (speaking off through door C).—Here, boy, hullo there ! 
(re-enter with Boy.) What’s to-day ? 

Boy.—Kh ? 

ScroocE.—What’s to-day, my fine fellow ? 

Boy.—To-day ? Why, Christmas day ! 

Scrooce.—It’s Christmas Day? I haven't missed it after all. The 
spirits have done it all in one night. They can do anything they 


like—of course they can—of course they can. Hullo, my fine 
fellow ! 


Boy.—Hullo ! 

Scroocr.—Do you know the Poulterer’s in the next street but one at 
the corner ? 

Boy.—I should hope I did ! 

Scroocre.—An intelligent boy. A remarkable boy ! Do you know 
if they’ve sold the prize turkey that was hanging up there? Not 
the little prize turkey. The big one ? 

Boy.—What, the one as big as me ? 

Scroocre.—What a delightful boy. It’s a pleasure to talk to him. 
Yes, my buck ! 

Boy.—It’s hanging there now ! 

Scroocr.—lIs it ? Go and buy it ! 

Boy.—Walk-er !_ (whistles.) 

Scrooce.—No, no, I am in earnest, go and buy it, and tell them to 
bring it here, that 1 may give them direction where to take it. 
Come back with the man, and [ll give you a shilling. Come 
back with him in less than five minutes, and I give you half-a- 
crown. (Boy exit.) 

Scrooce.—l’ll send it to Bob Cratchit’s. He shan’t know who sent 
it. It’s twice the size of Tiny Tim. I'll go and have dinner with 
my nephew Fred, and won’t he be surprised! I'll find the old 
gentleman who called here yesterday, and I’ll give him the biggest 
subscription he’s ever had. J’ll raise Bob Cratchit’s salary, and 
Tiny Tim shall not die. I will do all I can to live down the past. 
I will be as good a man as this town or any other town has ever 
known, and in the words of Tiny Tim I say, “ God bless us 
every one !” 
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“THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH” 
AN EARLY CRITICISM 
By GEORGE GOODBURN 


T is difficult to believe that Dickens, with an established reputation 
gained during the preceding ten years by such masterpieces as 
Pickwick, Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, The Old Curiosity Shop, 
A Christmas Carol, etc., should have been subjected to such criticism 
as that contained in the following notice of The Cricket on the Hearth 
on its first appearance in 1845 :— 


“ Our dear friend, the Public, is—we say it with much trepidation 
of spirit—marvellously like a great child, that must always have 
some toy, some gimecrack for its especial admiration. Now, the 
said toy or gimcrack has for a long time past been Mr Charles 
Dickens ; and though Master Bull is beginning to somewhat tire 
of his plaything, yet, as Othello says of his age, when pondering 
upon the cause of Desdemona’s supposed falsehood, * that’s not 
much.’ It will be hard indeed if the little knot to which he belongs, 
and who know their duty as well as any clacquers (sic) in a Parisian 
theatre, do not contrive to maintain him in fashion for another year 
or so, the more especially as they are aided and abetted by that 
proud setter-up and puller-down of reputations, the terrible Lord 
Jeffrey of the Edinburgh Review. In the meantime we shall say a 
few words upon this new Christinas Carol with the certainty of 
astounding many a simple Master and Miss Bull, who will give us 
few thanks for stripping the tinsel so unceremoniously from a 
favourite plaything, and which is a pretty plaything notwithstanding. 


Here follows the plot of the story which we are told ‘‘ Does not 
make the slightest pretence to novelty.” and the critic proceeds :— 


‘“*Meagre as this story is, it acquires an interest from the way in 
which it is told; for though there is much mannerism in the style 
of Mr Dickens, it is yet extremely agreeable. This in a great 
measure arises from the strong feeling of humanity that pervades 
it; to no one is the line of ‘ Nihil humani a me alienum puto,’ so 
applicable as to this author; nay, this humanising feeling is so 
strong with him that it overflows upon everything animate and 
inanimate, the cricket under the hearthstone, the little Dutch-clock, 
the kettle singing away upon the fire. This may or may not be 
real feeling, but even if it be no more than a mere trick of art, a 
thing ad captandum, the result is still a strong sense of pleasure to 
the reader, just as we find a satisfaction in the amiable misanthropies 
and liberal Jews of the dramatist Cumberland. Upon the whole, 
this story is better than his Chimes, though perhaps not quite equal 
to his Christmas Carol, which last, by the bye, was a barefaced 
plagiarism from Soane’s tale of ** The Three Spirits’ ”’ ‘ 


The air of finality assumed by the critic is amusing, but while w- 
smile it must be admitted that he seems to have been very much in 
earnest. Was it a mere coincidence that this notice should appear at 
what seems to have been a somewhat critical period in Dickens’ 
career? Martin Chuzzlewit (published in 1844), Forster tells us, * had 
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fallen short of all the expectations formed of it in regard to sale. By 
much the most masterly of his writings hitherto, the public had rallied 
to it in far less numbers than to any of its predecessors,” adding “ the 
excitement by which a popular reputation is kept up to the highest 
selling mark will always be subject to lulls too capricious for explana- 
tion.” Dickens, moreover, was naturally worrying over the disap- 
pointment ; planning a residence abroad on the score of cheapness and 
looking forward to a state of things when he would be, as he said, 
“committed to no bookseller, printer, moneylender, or patron 
whatever ;”’ forming plans which would “ decidedly strengthen my 
position with my readers, instead of weakening it drop by drop, as I 
otherwise must,’ and more to the same effect. 

Is it possible that some of these worries had found their way to the 
outside world and to literary quarters where reputations are discussed 
and, taken in connection with the Chuzzlewit disappointment, had 
produced the mistaken impression that Dickens’s fertility had exhausted 
itself? Happily such speculations are of little moment now and 
Dickens lovers all over the world will rejoice that prophetic utterances 
of this kind were to be so emphaticaliy falsified and contradicted by 
subsequent eveuts. 

The notice from which these extracts are taken appeared in the 
December, 1845, number of “ Churton’s Literary Register,” the twelve 
monthly numbers forming a volume entitled ‘The Literary Annual 
Register and Catalogue Raisonné of New Publications for 1845.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking, don’t it ?”’—Rosa DaRrTrr. 
QUESTIONS 

Satis House. Forster’s “ Life ”’ states that a house called Restora- 
tion House at Rochester was the original of Satis House in Great 
Expectations. It appears from the inscription on a tombstone in the 
churchyard of Fishbourne, Chichester, that there existed an actual 
Satis House in Rochester some time prior to 1887. Can anyone say 
whether this house was so named after the publication of Great Hxpecta- 
tions, or did Dickens adopt the name of a ther existing Satis House 
and attach it to Restoration House ?—G. B. 

Rosert BROwNING AND DickeENS. Can your readers direct me to 
any, information respecting Dickens and Browning. It is my belief 
that Dickens was much influenced by Browning’s poetry. He certainly 
read the Blot on the ’Scutcheon and was greatly impressed. Browning 
was also an intimate of Forster as we know. Was he personally 
known to Dickens, and when first of all ?— Norvic. 


ANSWERS 
Saris House. There is a Satis House, so called, still in Rochester, 
built on the site of the original Satis House in which resided Richard 
Watts in the 16th Century, and standing on Boley Hill. Restoration 
House, however, is the original of the Satis House of Great Expectations. 
Dickens having described the former and named it after the latter. 
The Bishop of Rochester now lives there.-—Eprror. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


ANOTHER UMBRELLA IN DICKENS 


Sir..-May I be permitted to make up the round dozen of Dickens’s 
uunbrella-characters by putting up for note Miss Mowcher’s ? Copper- 
field’s assistance was required to shut it up, but for the legitimate dual 
purposes of keeping off inclement weather and of inspection we may 
again raise the subject. Mind you, it is ‘“‘ not a trifling business to 
get the great umbrella up” for ‘‘ it would have heen an inconvenient 
one for the Irish giant ;”’ yet let us assume we have ‘successfully 
accomplished this’ and it to be ‘* properly balanced in her grasp.’ 
Then in imagination we might see as we look down” nothing but a 
great. umbrella which appears to be walking about of itself, bobbing 
down the street through the rain except when a heavier fall than 
usual from some overcharged waterspout sent it toppling over on 
one side, and discovered Miss Mowcher struggling violently to get 1t 
right.”” We know, however, the owner is capable of manipulating it, 
so we may leave it in her care “ hopping on again, like an immense 
bird.” (David Copperfield, Chap. xxxii.) 


Yours truly, 
C. Hoyze. 
East Dulwich, 8.E. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


CHELTENHAM.—The November Meeting was held in the Rodney 
Hall on November 2nd, when a large number of members were present. 
Mr. T. Lyon occupied the chair. Two interesting readings were given 
by Miss Dallimore and Mr. Holme-Barnet respectively and music 
by Mrs. Hampshire. A very successful evening. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The opening ineeting of the Session 
took place on October 25th in the Goold Hall, when the Rey. W. R. 
Thomson gave a lecture on “ Captain Cuttle in Literature and Life.” 
Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A. (Seot.), presided. Mr. Thomson said 
that it might be asked why an association like the Dickens Fellowship 
continued its meetings in this time of national stress. The answer was 
obvious. The reason was to carry on the principles for which the 
Fellowship stood, “‘to help in every possible way the cause of the 
poor and oppressed,”’ those who needed help more in days of war than 
of peace, and also that the members should not forget the wholesome 
influence of mirth and humour. Mr. Thomson then dealt very ably 
with the subject of his lecture, which was full of a genial fancy, as 
permeated by a fine wit. He treated Captain Cuttle’s literary pecu- 
liarities in happy fashion, and paid a tribute to the large-hearted 
character so deftly limned by Dickens. On November 8th, Mr. David 
MacRitchie read a paper on “The Inns of Dickens,” in which he 
dwelt at length on the Maypole Inn, and gave several characteristic 
passages illustrative of his subject from Dickens’s works. Mr. A. 
Canning Williams presided. Mrs. Aitchison Robertson, M.D., attracted 
a crowded audience on November 22nd. Her lecture, ‘‘ Some Women 
Characters of Dickens,” treated chiefly of well-known types, such as 
Mrs. Jellyby, Mrs. Gamp, and Dora, in the character drawing of 
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which she claimed that, despite a tendency to caricature, Dickens 
had impressed upon his readers the force of his knowledge of human 
nature. Extracts were read by Mrs. Raithby, Miss G. F. V. Rudland 
and Mr. Herbert D. Down. Mr. MacRitchie, who presided, referred 
with pride to the news that the Rev. A. E. Laurie, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, had had a bar added to his medal for bravery at the front. 


HULL.—On October 26th, the President, Mr. R. J. Burden in the 
chair, Mr. Hiram P. Bailey, lectured on ‘* Dickens and Parallel 
Humour.” The lecture was most brilliant and racy in style. Numer- 
ous illustrations were given from Dickens and other writers, with a 
masterly definition of the different classes of Humour and Wit. The 
American Consul for Hull, Mr. Byington, honoured the members with 
his presence, and received a warm reception from the audience. His 
speech was cordial and helpful. The President paid a graceful tribute 
to our great Ally, America, and voiced the sentiments of all present. 
Miss Sybil Woodruff sang pleasingly, accompanied by Miss Gertrude 
Watson, L.R.A.M. The audience was a large one and was greatly 
pleased with both Lecture and Music. 


LIVERPOOL.—On 31st October, Mr. G. Boothman presided. 
Mr. W. H. Jacobsen repeated a paper he had read on February 7th 
last, by special request. The lecture was greatly enjoyed by the 
entire audience, those who had previously heard it, expressing their 
appreciation of a paper containing such literary charm, the repetition 
being even more enjoyable than the first reading. 


LONDON.—On November 3rd, under the Chairmanship of a Past 
President, Mr. A. E. Brookes-Cross, eighty members thoroughly enjoyed 
a lecture on the ~ Plagiarisms on Dickens’s Works,’ given by Mr, 
William Miller, the Hon. Librarian of the Fellowship. The Lecturer 
dealt. chronologically with these poor imitations of the master’s works, 
including ‘‘ Pickwick abroad,” ete., by G. W. Reynolds, ** Oliver Twiss.”’ 
‘Dombey and Daughter,” ** Barnaby Budge” and * Martin Puzzle- 
whit,” ‘“‘Edwin Drood” and many of the minor writings. Mr. 
Miller’s unique collection of the plagiarisms with which he dealt 
were on view. A very hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Lecturer. The Guild Committee report the receipt from the British 
War Relief Association (America) of two large cases of hospital dressings, 
bandages, shirts, children’s. garments, ete. These have been dis- 
tributed among eight hospitals where they were greatly needed. 
The Secretary also announces that toys are coming in, but many 
more are required, for the three Children’s Hospitals in London included 
in Father Christmas’s itinerary. London reader, have you sent 
your contribution ? The next meeting will be held at Anderton’s 
Hotel, Fleet Street, on Saturday afternoon, December 8th at 2-45. 
Will members please note change of date and time ? 


MANCHESTER. -—-On November 2nd, Mr. J. Cuming Walters gave 
a splendid paper on * The Moral Influence of Dickens’s Humour.” 
In response to an invitation extended by the Branch to the Manchester 
Field Naturalists’ Society, many members of that Society were present, 
Mr. Ben. H. Mullen, M.A., who presided, welcomed the visitors in a 
short speech, in which he commended the proposed practice of occasional 
joint meetings of the different literary and scientific societies of the 
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city. Such gatherings, he thought, would tend to prevent individual 
societies becoming too self-centred and unduly absorbed in their own 
pursuits. Mr. Joseph Lunt, Secretary of the F.N.A., expressed his 
agreement with the remarks of the chairman, and said the F.N.A. 
would be happy to reciprocate the courtesy shown by the Fellowship. 
On Friday, November 16th, the Annual Supper was held at the Clarion 
Café. The President (Mrs. Laurence Clay) made a genial hostess, 
and a pleasant evening was spent in conversation, music, etc. 


. MELBOURNE.—With the September meeting this Branch of the 
Fellowship entered upon the fourteenth year of its existence, and 
throughout all these years, the interest in its meetings and activities 
has in no wise abated. The programmes of the monthly meetings 
maintain a uniform standard of excellence, and in patriotic work the 
Branch is prominent, the latest effort being the endowment of a cot 
in the Caulfield Military Hospital. Mr. W. A. Gallaway has been 
elected for the eighth successive year as President. The Branch is 
to be congratulated upon possessing a gentleman who, notwithstanding 
his many activities, is willing to devote so much attention to the inter- 
ests of the Branch. It is not too much to say that the Branch owes 
its present excellent position in a very large measure to the watchful 
oversight of its affairs by its President. During the winter the plan 
of devoting the whole of the programme of the evening to one work 
of the Author was revived. The Books so studied were, in order, 
A Tale of Two Cities, Pickwick Papers and Martin Chuzzlewit. At 
the September meeting interesting papers were contributed by Miss 
Hurst on ‘* The Good Cheer of Dickens,’? and Mr Du Soir, Junior, on 
* Little Dorrit.”> Elocutionary items of a high order were rendered 
by Miss Morres, Mr. Wesley Wright and Mr. A. Coppin. These, with 
some excellent musical items made a satisfactory programme with 
which to commence the fourteenth year. 


MONTREAL.—The branch has begun its season well, and has had 
the honour of the distinguished patronage of His Excellency the 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G., G.C.M.G., conferred upon it. On October 
16th, the opening lecture was delivered by the Rev. Herbert Symonds, 
D.D., who took for his subject *‘ Barnaby Rudge,” whilst the lecture 
for November 27th was by Mr. George H. Locke, the Toronto Free 
Librarian, entitled ‘‘ A Predecessor of Dickens.’’> On October 30th, 
a play ‘‘ Her Own Money” by Mark Swan was performed in aid of 
the ‘Tiny Tim” Cot Endowment Fund. The object of this fund is 
to endow two cots, one in the Children’s Memorial Hospital, and the 
other in the Montreal Baby and Foundling Hospital to be known as 
the “Tiny Tim Cots.’? Already the money has begun to come in. 
It was to be entirely voluntary on the part of the Members and various 
methods were used or may still be used. <A letter received by the 
Treasurer from a boy, Master Gordon Copping, tells of a juvenile 
circus which he and some of his companions gave at Lachute during 
their vacation. They turned in $18°35 as a result. He says “ We 
only wish the children in the cots could have seen the circus and have 
the fun we had in getting it up.” The amount required is £600. The 
Children’s Memorial Hospital is a Hospital for Crippled Children. 


NEW YORK.—The branch began the thirteenth year of its existence 
on October 16th last, at the headquarters the National Arts Club. 
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In the absence of the President, the chair was held by Honorary 
President Chas. H. Govan. Mr. Govan spoke with feeling in 
reference to the absence of the President, Joyce Wilmer, who, he 
said, had lived strictly according to the injunction of President Wilson 
before we joined the War. to keep neutral, but whose emotion broke 
locse when the Lusitania was sunk, in what is probably the finest war 
poem yet written, “The White Ships and the Red,” a poem that was 
featured in a full page of the New York Times Book Review and 
copied widely through the country. Though a married man with three 
small children, Mr. Kilmer enlisted, and not content with this, obtained 
a transfer to a regiment going soon to the front. Mrs. Van Deusen 
read a letter from Mr. Kilmer in camp, recommending that the Fellow- 
ship do something for the benefit of the New York Sun Tobacco Fund 
as a war-charity of a Dickensian flavour. This the Fellowship voted 
to do. A letter was read from Mrs. A. A. Hill, in reply to a letter of 
condolence on the death of her hushand ; Mr. Hill is the third past- 
president who has passed away. The rest of the evening was devoted 
to further business, songs by Miss de Murguiondo, and recitation by 
Mr. Govan. 


NOTTINGHAM.—On November 13th, chapter 34 of Pickwick 
Papers was taken, certain members had a character allotted to them, 
and as near as possible read it as if acting the part. Everyone present 
voted it a very pleasant and interesting way of hearing the much 
used scene expounded, and both readers and audience alike were 
amused and thoroughly enjoyed the rendering. 


PLYMOUTH:.—The inaugural meeting was held on October 15th 
at the Mikado Café, the occasion being a reception by the president, 
Mr. William C. Spear, and a social reunion. There was a very large 
attendance. An enjoyable musical programme, arranged by Mesdames 
G. F. H. McCluskey and R. Chase and Miss Ball, included pianoforte 
solos by Mrs. Hawkes; quartettes by Messrs. Horwood, Lawley, 
Smith, and Seldon; solos by Miss Hocking and Mr. Sidney Smith, 
and a Dickens character recital by Bombardier Harold Wagner, 
R.G.A., portraying Quilp, Peggotty, Trent, and Uriah Heep, was 
cleverly delivered and warmly applauded. Mr. Spear delivered the 
presidential address in which he said their united efforts in war time 
must be further illustrated by the works of that charity which suffered 
long and failed not. Their work must go on ; the meaning of Fellowship 
had a real depth, so deep that, like some parts of the Pacific Ocean, no 
storm could disturb its depth. Dickensians were like tea—their full 
strength and goodness were only drawn out when they got into hot 
water. So far as lay in their power they must endeavour to promote 
the general welfare of those for whom Dickens wrote, and at present 
for our wounded brothers in both services. They must take things as 
they came and remember the optimism of Dickens and his desire 
to cultivate cheerfulness in critical times. Other branches throughout 
the world were doing magnificent work, including the endowment of 

- hospital cots and beds, establishment of charitable guilds, service 
men’s pension investigation, entertaining wounded soldiers and sailors, 
Tiny Tim teas, and in making Braille type books for the blind, which 
were hugely appreciated, and to which the Plymouth Fellowship 
had already made two contributions. They intended to offer two 
prizes to the Plymouth Education Authority for scholars’ essays on 
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a Dickens book or character; to have a large rally of wounded men 
from both Army and Navy, and to organise the usual Tiny Tim tea. 


PORTSMOUTH. -An interesting account was given of the activities 
of this branch by Mr. W. C. Harvey, the secretary at the Annual 
meeting. ‘The number of members is 846. The elocutionary compet- 
ition was a great success and won by a Southampton lady. 1000 poor ° 
children were entertained as usual, but the outing for the Blind had 
to be abandoned owing to lack of vehicles and the food restrictions. 
Two Whist Drives were held to swell the Nurse fund which brought 
£13 16s. 0d. An appeal was made for subscriptions to the Headquarters 
fund for printing Dickens’s books in Braille type and it is hoped that 
the response will allow the branch to supply the necessary amount for 
one book. A statement of accounts was presented and adopted. 
The Mayor was elected President, the Vice-Presidents were re-appointed 
and Mr. Harvey and Mr. W. Mabb were re-elected Hon. Secretary and 
Hon. Auditor respectively. The council was also elected. 


SHEFFIELD. —A very successful opening meeting was held on Oct. 
29th, in the Cutlers’ Hall. The programme—a miscellaneous one of 
songs,dances and recitals—interested the audience throughout its length. 
Mr. J. Fawcett Svkes presided and heartily weleomed the members 
in a brief speech. He made a genial chairman, his manner giving 
a friendly tone to the whole of the proceedings. Half an hour’s interval 
for conversation was greatly appreciated as were the light refreshments 
which were then handed round. Mrs. Wilfred Bagnall and Miss 
Marjorie Trctt were the soloists. Misses M. Guymer, E. Gilnan, E. 
Moore, M. Trott and L. Trott, contributed several very good dances. 
The Dickensian flavour was given by recitals from ** Sketches by Boz,” 
contributed by Miss Lois Trout and Mrs. Wim. F. Bagnall. Saturday, 
November 24th—80 wounded soldiers invited to whist drive, tea and 
concert at the Cutlers’ Hall, 2-30 —9-30 p.m. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—At the meeting on November Sth, a very inter- 
esting lecture on David Copperfield was given by the Rev. Frank 
Blandford, B.A. A good attendance testified great appreciation of 
the lecture and a cordial vote of thanks to the Rev. gentleman was 
given. The Chairman, Mr. A. C. Hallett then proposed that a letter 
of congratulation be forwarded to Mr. H. F. Dickens, Ix.C., on his 
appointment as Common Serjeant. 


SOUTHEND.—This branch begs to offer fraternal Christmas 
greetings to all Dickensians wherever they may be. In spite of little 
set-backs due to the present unsettled conditions on account of the 
terrible War and the exodus of many of the inhabitants, membership 
shows a steady progress and numbers about 180. The new President 
is Alderman Henry Potter, who for two years filled the Mayoral chair 
of Stepney and is a Jover of Dickens. The Committee has arranged 
an Entertainment towards providing Christmas Hampers for the 
Poor and it will be their earnest endeavour to arrange a bumper evening 
in February in aid of the scheme for the provision of Dickens’s Books 
in Braille type for the Blind. 


STOCKPORT.—On November Ist, a paper was read by Mr. M. 
Fletcher on Dombey and Son. Mr. Fletcher gave a very interesting 
resumé of the book and mentioned the interesting fact that the original 
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of Paul Dombey was a little Manchester boy, the son of Mr. Hy. Burnet 
and Dickens’s sister. Dombey and Son is the first of Dickens’s books 
to mention railways, and Mr. Fletcher read very effectively Dickens’s 
description of a railway journey which occurs in the book. 


TORONTO. The Branch opened the Season on October 12th, 
when a large and enthusiastic audience filled the hall of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, and warmly applauded the excellent programme. The 
address by Dr. G. H. Locke, chief Librarian, was altogether delightful 
and instructive. His theme was the influence of some early English 
writers upon Charles Dickens, and incidentally the varied effects of 
Dickens upon his readers. Of the early writers the lecturer made 
special reference to Jane Austen and read some extracts from her 
works, which will no doubt cause many to look up her books. Good 
music was rendered in songs by Miss Jaffray ; on the Violin by a young 
Russian, Master Voloritz, whose accompaniments were played by 
his master, Mr. Frank Converse Smith; and on the piano by Miss 
Durst. A perfect ovation was tendered Mrs. Gallaway (Miss Blanch 
Walter) and better known as “ Tilly,” and Mr. T. G Watson when 
they appeared in their old characters of Dick Swiveiler and the Marchi- 
oness. This scene was capitally rendered and hearvily enjoved. At the 
close of the programme the president announced that the players would 
meet and decide upon some play to be produced later in the seasoa. 
The following message was read to the audience :—** Winnipeg Branch 
extends cordial greetings. In spite of the distractions consequent 
upon the war we manage to carry on, and extend our best wishes for 
the suecess of our brethren in Toronto, and throughout the empire 
in keeping the memory of Dickens green, and in furthering those 
humanitarian activities of which he was such a great exponent.” 


WINNIPEG.—-The opening meeting took place on October 11th 
last, at which the Secretary read his report showing the attendance 
had been good during the last season, although many members were 
engaged in war-time activities. Donations were voted to the Alexandra 
Guild (Children’s Hospital) $60; The Children’s Aid $20; The Winni- 
peg Anti-Tuberculosis Society $27; whilst an appeal was made to 
members for subscriptions to the Fellowship Books for the Blind 
Fund. All Officers were re-elected with the following additions : 
Vice-Presidents Professor R. O. Jolliffe ; Executive, Mr. G. J. Lovell 
and Mr. Isaac F. Brooks. A musical and Dramatic entertainment 
followed. During the evening the President, Dr. Allison, delivered a 
short lecture on Dickens’s Life, full of interest and of an unusual in- 
formative nature. It was greatly appreciated. 


THE GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY. —*‘ The Dickens People ” 
was the subject chosen by Sheriff Fyfe for his inaugural address as 
president, delivered in the Masonic Hall. In the course of what he 
described as a ramble amongst Dickens’s charcaters, Sheriff Fyfe 
enumerated many of the figures in the extraordinary gallery, offering 
on each pointed comment and illustrating their qualities by apt quota- 
tion. He claimed Dickens as especially the exponent of the daily life 
of humble men and women who formed the great bulk of humanity. 
He held, as Lord Shaftesbury said, **a general retainer for the poor.” 
The lecturer indicated that he does not share a somewhat prevalent 
opinion that Dickens exaggerated in characterisation. On the contrary 
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the Dickens people were remarkable for their reality ; they were typical 
of life in all its phases, of humanity in all its moods, and constantly we 
were coming upon their prototypes. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


Hearts of Controversy. By Alice Meynell (Chapter on Dickens). 
London: Burns and Oates, 5/- net. 

A Library for Five Pounds, by Claudius Clear. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1/3 net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


“ Jacob’s Island,’ by H. W. Jackson. Southwark and Bermondsey 
Record, October 12th. 

** Dombey and Son screened by Ideal,’? by W.de W. The Kinemato- 
graph and Lantern Weekly, 11th October; Manchester Evening 
Chronicle, 13th October ; Derby Daily Telegraph, 13th October. 

Letter from 8. Gilbert in Kinematograph, 1st November. 

** Pickwick, C3.” Bristol Times and Mirror (written in a Library), 
20th October. 

“Mr. Bransby Williams’s Lectures in Hull.” Hastern Morning 
News, 27th October. 

“Fifty Years Ago: Farewell Banquet to Charles Dickens,” York- 
shire Weekly Post, 3rd November. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
DECEMBER 


London: Ladies of the Guild meet at 14 Clifford’s Inn at 2-30. 
Stockport : Short Character Sketches by Members at Stockport 
Sunday School. 

7. Manchester: “A Bunch of Characters culled from Dickens 
Land,” by Miss Ingall; and ‘‘ Dickens and Henry James,” 
by Rev. T. M. Phillips at Milton Buildings, Deansgate, at 7-30. — 

Edinburgh: Lecture: ‘‘ Barnaby’s Raven and other Animals in 
Dickens,” by Mr. A. Canning Williams, at Goold Hall. 
Hull: Lantern Lecture: ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” at the Metropole. j 

8. London: Lecture: *‘‘ Looking before and After: Victorian and — 
Georgian,” by Mr. Eugene Mason, at Anderton’s Hotel, 
Fleet Street, E.C., at 2-45 afternoon. 

10. Plymouth: Members Evening arranged by Mrs. Bowden and 
Miss Staddon at Mikado Café, at 7-30. 
Southampton: Gentlemen’s Night at All Saints’ Institute. 
ll. Nottingham: Debate on The Pickwick Papers. 
12. Liverpool: Members’ Evening: Papers and Readings arranged 
by Mr. Van Gelder, at Royal Institute. 
13. London: Ladies of the Guild meet at 14 Clifford’s Inn, at 2-30 
14. Toronto: Christmas Stories at Conservatory of Music at 8-15, 
18. London: Ladies of the Guild meet at 14 Clifford’s Inn at 2-30. 
20. Edinburgh: Conversazione at Goold Hall. 
21. Hull: Dickensian Hotch Potch, at the Metropole. j 
24. Glasgow: Dickens Christmas Commemoration entertainment to 
Poor Children, at City Hall. 
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